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Memorabilia. 


NDER the heading ‘Fire, Smoke and 
Gas,’ Mr. Charles ffoulkes, in the new 
Journal of the Society for Army Historical 
Research, recounts the military devices which 
century by century have led up to our present 
instruments of warfare—from the elephants 
and scythe chariots to our tanks; from the 
stakes in pits or rivers to the anti-tank de- 
fences of the Siegfried Line and the barbed 
wire of trench warfare; and from the sulphur 
fumes of Boeotian invention to our use of 
smoke-screen and flame-thrower. The earliest 
mention of anything in the nature of poison 
gas is the grisly account of how, at the siege of 
Jerusalem, decomposing corpses were thrown 
into the city. The Emperor Leo VI seems to 
have been the first to suggest the use of 
asphyxiating fumes; he also thought it a 
good plan in naval warfare to throw poisonous 
snakes, scorpions and the like creatures into 
the enemy ships. Froissart declares that the 
hurling of corpses into a besieged city by 
siege engines was a recognised practice. Then 
there is the story, which still lacks documen- 
tation, of the natives of Brazil who, 
in the sixteenth century, routed the Spanish 
invaders with burning pepper, a forerunner 
of modern tear-gas. The famous Greek fire 
went on for centuries, discharged by various 
devices. In England in the early nineteenth 
century a scheme was put forward for elabor- 
ating the military use of sulphur fumes. 
Faraday, required to report on it, was doubt- 
ful of its usefulness, and considerations of 
humanity bore a part in the eventual decision 
to turn the proposal down. It was not, as 


the writer reminds us, until the First Hague 
Conference of 1899 that any international 
decision barred any kind of device for the 
waging of war as “‘ illegal.’’ 


We can imagine that there are a good many 
people who, in half-hours of leisure, 
seeking refreshment remote from the war, open 


their Dickens. We believe a good case could 
be made for Dickens as being, of all the great 
novelists, the one who is most remote from war 
in general and from suggestive contact with 
the present war in particular. The summer 
Yale Review has a long article by Audrey 
Lucas on ‘ Some Dickens Women,’ which may 
please Dickens’s readers of to-day, either by 
pointing out merits not hitherto perceived or 
by stimulating to disagreement. The most 
essentially tragic character Dickens ever drew 
is said to be Rosa Dartle, in which opinion 
most people would perhaps agree. There are 
one or two whose fate is terrible, and who 
might on that ground claim a higher place: 
but their tragedy is largely one of circum- 
stance, in a minor degree one of nature. It 
is a good remark—which might have been 
more fully illustrated—that a character study 
in fiction often borrows strength from the 
excellence of the scenes and incidents in which 
it is presented. ‘This is said a propos of Lady 
Dedlock in ‘ Bleak House,’ whose inner mind 
is left more or less blank to the reader. 
Another shrewd comment on _Dickens’s 
methods is that when he falls wide of truth 
it is less in his original notion of a character 
than in his subsequent treatment of it. Of 
Dickens’s good girls, who are so apt to be 
accounted dull, Esther Summerson and 
Florence Dombey receive discriminating 
praise. The writer’s ‘‘ own favorite candidate 
for credibility is Dora Copperfield.’’ There is 
of course plenty of comment on Victorian 
notions of morality contrasted with those of 
the present day. 


PROPOS of Mr. J. Ardagh’s note, s.v. 

‘ Changing London,’ at ante p. 83, Mr. 
Gerald Morice of Great Malvern writes to us, 
Aug. 8, 1940: 

I was interested to see, in the present issue of 
Nores aNnp Queries, under the heading ‘ Chang- 
ing London,’ a reference by J. Ardagh to the 
Garrick Theatre, Charing Cross Road, London, 
in which he states that it has been “ Long an 
empty shell... denuded of seats.” This is 
surely hardly correct, for the theatre has been 
in use earlier in the year. I understand that 
it is also the practice of theatrical managements 
to take some seats out of a theatre to obtain 
relief from rates. No doubt the Garrick Theatre 
will soon be in commission again. 


[X the Annual Register ‘ Chronicle’ for 
August, 1840, is the account of an accident 
which happened on the 21st of the month on 
the Eastern Counties railway. Lives were 
lost, and an inquest was held. A verdict of 
‘* Accidental Death’’ was returned and a 
deodand of £500 was laid upon the engine. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A STUDY IN SCARLET. 


‘““QKARLET” is traced back in_ the 

‘O.E.D.’ to as early as 1250. I am 
rather surprised to find that authority sup- 
porting in one section, with ‘inclining to 
orange,’’ Johnson’s definition in his Diction- 
ary, ‘‘ A colour compounded of red and yel- 
jow.’’ Under ‘‘ Orange he says nothing of 
the colour we call by that name, and calls the 
fruit ‘‘ of a yellow colour, when ripe.’’ Scar- 
let seems to me distinct enough, but it is 
mixed up on one side with yellow, on another 
with purple. Professor Weekley in his ‘ Ety- 
mological Dictionary ’ declares it ‘‘ Orig. rich 
fabric not necessarily red,’’ and cites from the 
beginning of Chaucer’s ‘ Tale of Sir Thopas,’ 
* His robe was of skylatoun,’’ given as ‘‘-cicla- 
toun’’’ in Skeat’s edition, a circular cloak. 
Here also occurs the line, 

His rode [rood, cross] is lyk scarlet in grayn, 
words which, the Professor thinks, have led 
to the corruption ‘scarlet and green,” 
common in early descriptions of gorgeous 
apparel. 

Scarlet was more used in the ancient East 
than it is in the modern West, and it will 
be convenient to take the various mentions 
of it in the Bible as a starting point. It was 
the colour of dignity, of festive occasions, a 
recognition of merit, as it is in academic 

owns to-day. Aaron’s array as chief priest 
in blue, purple and scarlet strikes me as 
rather gaudy, but the Jews liked richer com- 
binations of colour than those which appeal 
to us. In 2 Samuel i. 24, the daughters of 
Israel are told to ‘‘ weep over Saul, who 
clothed you in scarlet with other delights.” 
This is a recognition of the pleasure which 
colour gives to life, a joy now mainly con- 
fined to women, since they have stolen for 
themselves the fine feathers that once belonged 
toman. They get a thrill and support out of 
fine clothes which is unknown to in. Scar- 
let is, I believe, not much worn by women 
to-day, but it appears prettily in the coats 
worn by young children who daily pass my 
windows. Johnson could wear it on his ap- 
pearance at the performance of his play 

Irene,’ and he dealt with complacency on 
his ‘‘ scarlet waistcoat, with rich gold lace.’ 
He told Boswell in the Hebrides that he 
“had once a very rich laced waistcoat, which 


I wore the first night of my tragedy.” Where 
are those waistcoats now? The scarlet petti- 
coats which used to be so common have also 
disappeared. Three could be worn at once in 
the days of much heavier clothing. In the 
Bible ‘‘the valiant men are in scarlet,” 
Nahum, ii. 3; the virtuous woman ‘js not 
afraid of the snow for her household: for all 
her household are clothed with scarlet,” 
which looks more like a warm blanket than 
mere display. In Lamentations iv. 5, the 
degradation of Zion is declared: ‘‘ They that 
did feed delicately are desolate in the streets: 
they that were brought up in scarlet embrace 
dunghills.’” Isaiah i. 18, begins a familiar 
association with the words: 

Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall je 
white as snow; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool. 

The similitude is taken up in the Apo 
calypse at the end of the Bible, where a 
woman,’’ the mother of harlots, and abomin- 
ations of the earth,” is “‘ arrayed in purple 
and scarlet colour,’ and sits upon ‘‘ a scarlet 
coloured beast.’’ I do not find the ‘‘ Scarlet 
Woman ”’ in the quotation-books, but in the 
controversial writings of the Protestants it 
was a common designation of the Church of 
Rome, intended to symbolise its vices and cor- 
ruptions. Surrey denounces Wolsey as 
‘‘thou scarlet sin’’ in ‘ King Henry VIII,’ 
IIT. ii. 256, doubtless with a hint at the Car 
dinal’s colour. In ‘1 Henry VI,’ I. iii. 56, 
Gloucester ends his denunciation of the Car 
dinal of Winchester with ‘‘ out, scarlet 
hypocrite !’’ 

In Canticles iv. the lover dilates on the 
charms of his beloved and declares : ‘‘ Thy lips 
are like a thread of scarlet.’’ Modern women 
are unable to reach that description, or think 
that Nature should be improved. We are 
now accustomed to see a startling application 
of lipstick everywhere, which may tend to 
orange or purple. I confess that to see 4 
young woman thus crudely beautified at a 
funeral did not please me. But the women 
will have their way. Shakespeare objected; 
Addison objected, satirising the ladies as 
Picts,” painted savages ; but I observe that 
to-day regulations on the subject issued to 
waitresses in restaurants are not observed. 
They refuse to do without their lipstick. In 
Reno, the home of quick divorce, the kisses 
applied by heroines, free at last. to a wall 
outside the buildings. left so thick a deposit 
of lipstick that it had to be scraped off. No 
scarlet blushes are connected with this die 
play. Indeed, it is so usual that its absence 
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might be the occasion for remark. The bril- 
liant blush is vivid in Shakespeare. In 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ II. v. 72, the nurse tells 
Juliet that the arrangements for her marriage 
have been made: 

Now comes the wanton blood up in your 

cheeks ; 

They'll be in scarlet straight at ary news. 

“Scarleted ’? is also used in this connec- 
tion, and I add to the prose passages collected 
in the ‘O.E.D.’ a poetical quotation. John 
Ford, in ‘ Love’s Sacrifice,’ IV. i., makes the 
Duke of Pavia say to his secretary D’ Arolos, 

Forbear; the ashy paleness of my cheek 

Is scarleted in vades flakes of wrath, 

In ‘ Richard II,’ III. iii., the King, who 
is never done with his similes and images, is 
not content with pouring on Bolingbroke talk 
of ‘the purple testament of bleeding war.”’ 
He adds that 

Ten thousand crowrs of mothers’ sons 


Shall ill become the flower of England’s face, 

Charge the complexion of her maid-pale 

peace 

To scarlet indignation. 

Scarlet is commonly associated with blood, 
and I suppose that the red coats of soldiers 
owe their origin to a desire to conceal the 
eflects of wounds. A large flow of blood is a 
distressing sight. I shall not forget my first 
view of it in a man lying on the ground cov- 
ered with gore, It was as a schoolboy many 
years since that I saw the play of ‘ Gdipus 
the King’ acted at Cambridge. At the end, 
as the Messenger reports, Gidipus smotes full 
at his eyes with a brooch and struck so often 
that ‘‘a dark shower of blood came down 
like hail.” He appeared with red paint on 
his cheeks, but the amount was reduced, as 
some ladies in the audience fainted at the 
sight of it. Ladies fainted easier then than 
now. 

In ‘1 Henry IV,’ II. iv., the Prince tells 
Poins that all the good lads in Eastcheap 
“call drinking deep, dyeing scarlet.’’ To 
“paint the town red”’ indicates a riotous 
time of that sort to-day. The phrase is said 
tobe American in origin, but is now familiar 
over here. 

The Greeks and Romans did not make so 
much of scarlet raiment as the people of the 
Bible. In both languages the words used are 
derived from the Scarlet Oak, Quercus cocci- 
fera, in which the colouring matter, coccum, 
is derived from an insect. I find little trace 
of its use in the best period of Greece. Under 
the Empire of Rome Epictetus refers twice 
to persons wearing coccine clothes. I do not 


know why this is translated ‘‘ purple” by 
ow Long. Was it nearer that colour than 
re . 


The gardens of today present us with 
various brilliantly red flowers such as the 
climbing Trop@olum, a Potentilla I saw for 
the first time last year, the Lychnis, once 
known as ‘‘ Nun such” or ‘‘ Campion of 
Constantinople,”” and the large red Poppies 
recently in full bloom. The wild Poppies are 
now adorning the cornfields and waste land, 
and are said to have been introduced by the 
Normans, though evidence of this, so far as I 
know, is lacking. The only other common red 
flower of the countryside is the Pimpernel, 
which is not so bright in hue as the poppies. 
Keats in his ‘Epistle to George Felton 
Mathew’ writes of 

a field of drooping oats, 

Te which the poppies show their scarlet 

coats, = 

So pert and useless, that they bring to mind 

The scarlet coats that pester human-kind. 

In ‘ The Lover’s Tale ’ Tennyson introduces 
another familiar and brilliant red when he 
speaks of the flower as 

Hued with the scarlet of a fierce sunrise. 

Ruskin, in his ‘ Proserpina,’ with his usual 
fantastic dogmatism, sees riotous red in the 
flower. The bud is so close packed that it 
wrinkles the petals. So it is ‘‘a finished 
picture of impatient and luxury-loving 
youth ’’ and does not belong to “‘ flowers of 
gracious breeding’! This is forcing scarlet 
sin into an odd place. We do not need such 
monitors to-day. Mrs. Meynell was more 
happily inspired in her essay on ‘ The Child 
= gaat A poppy bud is a type of the 
child. 

The scarlet of the hunting field is called 
‘* pink,’’ which shows the English freedom of 
usage about colour. In earlier days golfers 
wore scarlet coats, but that gaiety is now given 
up. It is, however, preserved on commons. 
open to the public, to warn them of a golfer’s 
approach, and I have struggled into a coat 
of the sort much too small for me on some 
Essex links. At the feast of a City Company 
I have seen trumpeters clad in long red robes, 
That was the survival of a brighter past, 
days when knights were vigorous in action 
and could, like Lancelot in Tennyson’s ‘ Idylls 
of the King,’ wear a sleeve of scarlet. A tie 
of bright red was once the wear of porters on 
the South Western Railway and was, and may 
be still, recognised generally as a symbol of 
revolutionary principles. When a dinner 
was given to the veteran scholar Furnivall, 
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the company wore the usual small white ties, 
but he appeared in a large, expansive one 
of red. This piece of originality oo stuck in 
my mind, as the English are afraid of any 
divergence from custom in clothes. I should 
like to see Johnson’s fine scarlet waistcoat 
repeated, but I am afraid that there is not 
much chance of it. 

In Wordsworth’s ‘ Ruth’ the young man 
who came from Georgia to win her heart spoke 
Of flowers that with one scarlet gleam 

Cover a hundred leagues, and seem 
To set the hills on fire, 
I do not know the name of the flower. Is 
it still visible in such profusion ? 
SENEx. 


EDMUND SPENSER’S 
BROTHER-IN-LAW, JOHN TRAVERS. 
' (See ante pp. 74, 92) 


[N the fourth Report, Part I, of the Histori- 
cal Manuscripts Commission is a record of 
two Trinity College, Dublin, manuscripts: 
1. Treatise on Music by John Travers, c. 
1590, fol.; and 2, Uollectanea Philoso- 
phica: Joh. Travers, Analysis Porphyriana 
ex P. Ramo, excenpta ex Aristotele, Lactan- 
tio, etc. Fol. Beyond the fact that they are 
in excellent script, a very recent examination 
of these documents revealed nothing regarding 
their author, who would, most assuredly, 
have been a spirit congenial to Edmund 
Spenser. We may conjecture them to be the 
work of John Travers, Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, in 1569, who died in 1620, 
Rector of Farringdon, Devon. His brother, 
Walter, was, as stated above, Provost of 
Trinity College, 1595-98, and he may well 
have had the documents in his possession and 
left them behind on his resignation and de- 
parture to England. 

Finally we come to a consideration of 
coats-of-arms. Burke’s ‘General Armory’ 
(1847) gives in all twelve coats of Travers 
Arms from Devon, Lancashire, Wales, Netby 
(Co. York—presumably an error for Lanca- 
shire), Ireland, Co. Cork, Yorkshire, and five 
not localised. 

The arms designated as of Ireland are: 
Arg. : on a chevron gules three griffins’ heads 
erased or; a chief azure charged with as many 
bezants. Crest—the sun shining on the stump 
of a broken tree shooting forth new branches. 
These, we take it, were the arms of Sir John 
Travers, and their significance is unmistak- 
able. The race had had reverses, the family 


tree was broken, but evidences of new life 
were showing. 

The arms of the Netby Travers family are: 
Sa, a chevron arg. between in chief two 
scallops; in base a boar’s head of the second, 

Those of the Co. Cork family are prefaced 
in this way: 
formerly and of long standing in Counties Lan. 
caster ard Devon whence the first settler came 
He married the sister of Edmund Spenser and 
was the father of Colonel Robert Travers killed 
in 1647 at Knockaross who married Elizabeth 
eldest daughter of Richard, Archbishop cf 
in Uo. Cork Of which the 

Arms: Sa. a chevron arg. between in chief 
two scallops, and in base a boar’s head of the 
second. Crest: A wolf passing. Motto: 
Nec temere nec timide. 

Let us take Fox-Davies’ ‘ Armorial 
Families ’ (1930) 

Travers formerly of Nateby, f 

1625, Ped, H. Coll. [i.e., Uister’s Ollie, 
gree in the Herald’s College]. 
_ Sable, a chevron between two escallops in chief 
in chief and a boar’s head couped in base all 
argent, mantling sable and argent. Crest—on 
a wreath of the colours an heraldic tiger pas- 
sant gules. 

Motto—nec temere nec timide. 

_A pictorial representation of these arms is 
given. It will be noticed that the wolf of 
the crest has become ‘‘ an heraldic tiger,” and 
that the motto, a very usual heraldic one, 
remains unchanged. But the year, 1625, is 
significant. It was the year in which Robert 
Travers attained to knighthood, and it must 
be inferred that he, himself, registered in that 
year this coat-of-arms in Ulster’s office, 
Dublin Castle, claiming thereby to be of kin 
to the Travers family of Nateby. But 
whether he was responsible for the preamble 
to the above arms cannot be ascertained. There 
is not the smallest tittle of evidence that he 
had anything to do with it. Moreover, it 
will be noticed that it contains no statement 
that John Travers was the first settler of the 
name. Sir Robert may have had some evi- 
dence, not now extant, that the Irish Travers 
of 1216 came from Lancashire and was 
thereby prompted to assume these arms in 
preference to the obviously more modern arms 
of the later Irish family whose arms are very 
plainly made up to fit in with their historical 
circumstances. There is no evidence that 

John Travers hailed from Lancashire. There 
is no evidence that his children made such 
an assertion. 
The writer has had correspondence on this 
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subject with Mr. T. U. Sadleir, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, Deputy-Ulster, Office of 
Arms, Dublin Castle, the most distinguished 
genealogist in Ireland. Mr. Sadleir has no 
record of any patent in favour of Sir Robert 
Travers in 1625. He has no Travers patents 
in the seventeenth century save that of Ser- 
geant-Major John Travers, to be dealt with 
later on, but it seemed to him that possibly 
the portion printed in italics of the pedigree 
to be given below had been supplied by Sir 


John Travers, 
of Ballymoney, in Co. Cork 


(als Mooretown) D. 30 April 161 


Robert, the rest consisting of later additions 
made at different times. 

Other Travers pedigrees there are, but of 
the nineteenth century, and there is a Boyle 
pedigree of the seventeenth century which 
includes a portion of that of Travers, without 
setting out Sir Robert’s parentage, however. 

Here is the Travers pedigree of which, in 
Mr. Sadleir’s view, the italicised part may 
have been supplied by Sir Robert Travers. 


= Sarah, sister of 
Edmund §perser, the poet. 


8. 


Sir Robert Travers = Elizabeth, dau. of 
Knt, son and heir| Richard Boyle, 

of Rochfordstown, Archbishop of Tuam. 
in same county 

Knighted 25 July, 

1625. D. 1647. 


| 
Zachary Travers = . 


Rev. Joseph Travers, 
of Garrycloyne, 


Archdeacon of Kildare 


Co. Cork. Will = Mary Bowen. 
dated 19 Nov., 
1675. 


Richard Travers 
son and heir. 


In the Supplement to the 1883 edition of 
Burke’s ‘General Armory,’ and also in that 
of the 1884 (the latest) edition, is the follow- 
ing: 

Travers [Co. Cork, registered by Molyneux, 
Ulster]. So. a chevron between in chief two 
escallops and in base a boar’s head couped ar. 

Crest—An heraldic tiger statant gu. 

These are practically the arms given in the 
1847 edition, except that we are now told by 
whom they were registered. And a date can 
be fixed before which this registration took 
place because Daniel Molyneux, Ulster, died 
in 1632—see the ‘ D.N.B.’—and Mr. Sadleir 
possesses in his office a MS. entitled ‘ Coates 
and Crestes gathered by Daniel Molyneux, 
Ulvester ’ (sic) which is a collection of arms 
in trick, one of which is ‘ Trevour, Corke,’ 
and below, in a later hand, ‘ Travors.’ The 
blazon is the same as in the 1883 and 1884 
editions of Burke, and there is also the motto: 
Bonorum rector malorum victor. Burke had 
therefore something to go on, though no date 
isgiven. And all this brings us to ‘ Pedigrees 
and Papers of James Terry, Athlone Herald 
at the Court of James II in France, 1690- 
1725,’ by Charles E. Lart, 1938, in which 
something is told of Christopher de Cusack, 

Esq., of Gerardstown, High Sheriff, Co. 

Meath, 1511. The narrative continues : 


| 
Walter Travers 


| 
Maria Anne 

m 
Thomas Frelwar, 
son of Archbishop 
of Cashel. 


Il épousa Anne Travers, fille de Pierre 
Travers [Arms: de sable, au chevron d’argent, 
accompagné en chef de deux chevron d’argent, 


pointe d’une hure de sanglier, le tout du 
a écuyer, de Cortilagh et d’Elisabeth 
d’Hollywood d’Artaine. 


“Lodge (Vol. i, 71, 222) assigns this Ann 
Travers as wife to Patrick Netterville of 
Dowth, and her sister Catharine to — Cusack, 
Esquire. But the point is that, according to 
Terry, Peter Travers of Co. Meath was using 
in 1511 the arms of Travers of Nateby. There 
is a disposition to regard Terry as a very 
imaginative person, but it is obvious that he 
must have copied these arms from some 
document, perhaps from the Molyneux MS., 
perhaps from one possessed by some follower 
of the Stuart fortunes. 

The Patent of Aarms granted to Sergeant 
Major John Travers (Office of Arms, Dublin 
Castle), deserves notice. He was 

Son and heir of Henry Travers, son and heir 
of James Travers, son and heir of John Travers, 
son and heir of Hamlet Travers of Horton in 
Cheshire descended of the noble and most 
ancient familye of Travers of Mount Travers 
in Lancashire, who very anciently bore for 
their Coat Armour Sable an Escalop Argent as 
the same by most authentic records may appear 
having served under the Comand of Sir William 
Brereton, Knt., and baronet for the space of 
about 4 yeares last past and haveing been first 
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Lieut., then Captain and then Sergt, Major of a 
Regt. of foot in which Comand hee served for 
about the space of one yeare last past haveing 
desired mee to Confirme unto him the Ancient 
Coat Armour of his Ancestors so differenced 
according to the Laws of Armes as hee and his 
posterity may lawfully beare the same without 
prejudice injury or dishonour to himselfe or 
any of his name and family and to grant unto 
him such a Creast and Motto as I think fitt ior 
him to beare by the power and authority etc. . 
unto the said Sergt. Major John Travers and 
his posterity forever this achievement ensuing 
depicted in the margent by the name of Travers 
and blazoned as followeth: viz., Sable an 
Escalop Argent, a bordure of the 2nd his Creast 
on a Coronet an armed arme and hand holding 
a sword gules, His Motto: Vulnera mihi vita. 
Dated 3 January 1647. 

It will be noticed that these arms have still 
the escallop, if only one. This John Travers 
may well have been son of Henry of Fails- 
worth, whose will (1612) is in the Probate 
Registry, Chester, and, the will (1584) of 
James of Failsworth, may be that of his 
grandfather. The great-great-grandfather’s 
Christian name, Hamlet, recalls an early 
sixteenth-century Hamlet Spenser found in 
the Registers of Ormskirk Parish, Lancs. 
The James Travers of Rochestown, Co. Tip- 
perary, who appears in the abstracts, 
possessed by the writer, of two Chancery law- 
suits of 1664 and 1665, respectively, may well 
have been a brother of this John, but caution 
is needed here because the names James 
Travers and Henry Travers, apparently 
dwellers in Co. Tipperary, occur in the 
records (Ireland) of 1576 and 1584. 

We come finally to the reference in Fox- 
Davies’ ‘ Armorial Families’ to a Travers 
gd in the College of Arms, London. 

his was drawn up and deposited (c. 1922) 
in the College by the Mr. Graham Aldous 
previously mentioned. The writer saw it in 
Mr. Aldous’s possession. It showed immense 
research. It had occupied its owner’s leisure 
time for many years. It is as nearly accurate 
as a pedigree can be made. The College of 
Arms has a proper sense of its value because 
a plain copy of it would cost £10. 

ut this pedigree suffers from one very 
serious error. Mr. Aldous accepted without 
question the statement in Note B above that 
the Rev. Brian Travers came from Nateby in 
Lancashire, a statement which he imported 
into the Pardon of 1558 and the so-called 
Inquisition Post Mortem of 1601, cited above, 
and which he passed on the present writer. 
The facts are that in neither of these records 
is the slightest reference made to Nateby. In 
the Pardon the Rev. Brian Travers is 


described only as of Crawley, Budworth and 
Lodge in Cheshire, and the so-called Inquisi- 
tion is merely a statement from the Duch 
of Lancaster Court Rolls, Honor of Halton, 
Cheshire, D.L. 30/14/151 of the proceedings 
of the 2nd Halmote of the Manors of Over 
Whitley and Coggeshull held at Halton, Co, 
Chester, before the Queen’s Steward on Tues- 
day, 31 March, 1601, during which the Jurors 
found that Bryan Travers, Clerke, and 
Johane his wife two of Her Majesty’s cus 
tomary tenants within the Manor of Over 
Whitley are deceased and had died seized of 
one messuage, one barn, and other buildings, 
and certain closes and parcels of land and 
that John Travers, sonne of the said Bryan, 
of right ought to have and enjoy the said 
messuage and land, etc., and that John 
Travers, gent, came without the court and 
surrendered into the Queen’s hand all that 
his messuage, etc., lying in Over Whitley to 
the use of William, Bishop of Cork and Rosse 
in Ireland and William Lyon, son of the 
said Bishop and they were admitted paying 
yearly 3s. 6d. rent and fine 14d. 

In all this is no reference to Nateby. These 
Travers, Bryan and his son, were of the 
numerous Cheshire families of the name, a 
list of whose wills may be seen in the Probate 
Registry at Chester, and the will of one of 
them (abstract in the writer’s possession) 
shows clearly that relationship existed be 
tween the Cheshire families of Lyon and 
Travers. In our view it is pure chance that 
these two names are brought into conjunction 
in the Court Rolls referred to above, and this 
conjunction has nothing to do with the John 
Travers whose wife was Sarah Spenser. 

Readers will perhaps be intrigued by the 
very rare name, Pypho, which occurs in the 
preceding pages. The career in Ireland of 
Robert, son of John Pypho of Ipswich, may 
also be traced through the usual official pub 
lications. There is the petition to Burghley, 
11 May, 1590, showing the several services 
done by Robert Pypho during forty years, 
whence it is inferred that he came to Ireland 
in 1550, probably after his education in Eng 
land had been completed (Calendar of S.P., 
Ir., Vol., 1588-1592, p. 537) ; there is his claim 
to kinship with Barnaby Rich; there is ur 
doubted and acknowledged kinship with 
Walsingham through his mother ; there is the 
knighthood conferred on him in a few doct- 
ments but not accorded to him in others of 
later date. Shaw has no record of a knight 
hood for him. The great Lord Burghley left 
in his own hand some genealogical notes 
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the Meaughes, Tooles, Piphos, Newmans, etc. 
Patrick Barnewall, writing to Walsingham 
30 Jan., 1588/9, ‘‘ was not aware that Mr. 
Pipho was your honor’s kinsman.” 

put the name was not unknown in Ireland 
before Robert Pypho’s time. We read in 
the Calendar of Carew MSS., Vol. 1603-4, 
p. 316, of the Fi , Barons of Skrine, Co. 
Meath, 6 Edward III, 21 Richard II. And 
the name, in the form Feypoe, was known in 
Ireland down to the end of the eighteenth 


tury. 
= W. H. Wetpty. 


DIRECTORS OF THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND. 


(See ante pp. 38, 57, 80, 96.) 


161. Wittram )=Coorer. (Parentage un- 
known). Married Dorothy... (sur- 
name unknown). Died 24 Jan., 1774, at 
his house in Winchester Street, London. 
Buried at Leyton. 

Lived at Leytonstone, 

Director 1754-68, Deputy Governor 
1768-9, Governor 1769-71, Director 1771-4. 

162. Purtip DE La Haize. Son of Moses de 
la Haize, a native of Dieppe, by Marie 
Alaboine. Born 1718. Married Sarah 
... (surname unknown). Died 20 Nov., 
1769, Buried at Tottenham. (Monument). 

Of Basinghall Street, London, and of 
Tottenham High Cross. 

Director 1754-69. 

163. Sir Tomas Cutrry. Son of Josiah 
Chitty, merchant of London. (Mother’s 
name unknown). Married Sarah... 
(surname unknown). Died 17 Oct., 1762. 
Buried in the churchyard of St. 
Laurence Pountney. 

A wholesale grocer in Thames Street. 
Lived in Mare Street, Hackney. Master 
of Salters’ Co. 1744-5, Alderman of Lon- 
don 1750-62, Sheriff 1753-4, Lord Mayor 
1759-60. Knighted 1759. 

Director 1755-62. 

164. Perer Du Cane. Son of Richd. Du 
Cane (No. 96) by Anne, d. of Nehemiah 
Lyde of Coggeshall. Born 22 Apr., 1713. 
Married Mary, d. of Henry Norris of 
Hackney. Died 28 Mar., 1803. Buried 
at Braxted, Essex. 

High Sheriff of Essex 1744-5. Direc- 
tor of E. India Co., 1750-3. 

Director 1755-83. 

165. Epwarp Payne. (Parentage unknown). 
Married Frances Randall of Southgate. 


166. 


167. 


168. 


169. 


170. 


171. 


Died 2 Oct., 1794. 

Partner in a firm of West India mer- 
chants in King’s Arms Yard, and of 
Ealing. 

Director 1756-69, Deputy Governor 
1769-71, Governor 1771-1773, Director 
1773-94. 

Tuomas Piumer. 2nd. son of Thos. 
Plumer of Bedale, Yorks., merchant, by 
his 2nd wife Alice, d. of Francis Hall of 
East Lilling, Yorks. Born 8 Oct., 1711. 
Married, in 1751, Ann, d. of Henry 
Thompson of Kirby Hall, Yorks. Died 
17 Mar., 1781. Buried at Sheriff Hutton. 

A merchant of Ironmonger Lane, Lon- 
don, and of Lilling Hall, Yorks. Father 
of Sir Thos. Plumer, Master of the Rolls, 

Director 1756-76. 

PeTeR THEOBALD. (Parentage un- 
known), Married Elizabeth Middle- 
marsh. Died 29 Aug., 1778. 

Director 1756-68. 

Rosert Dineiey. Son of Robt. Ding- 
ley, goldsmith, of St. Helen, Bishops- 
gate, by Susannah, d. of Henry Elkin of 
Lamb Abbey, Charlton, Kent. Born 
1710. Married (i), in 1744, Elizabeth, 
d. of Henry Thompson of Kirby Hall, 
Yorks; (ii) Esther... (surname un- 
known). Died 8 Aug., 1781. Buried at 
Charlton, Kent. (Monument. ) 

Fellow of the Royal Society. Founded 
the Magdalen Hospital, Blackfriars, in 
1758. 

Director 1757-67. 

JaMES SPERLING. (Parentage doubt- 
ful: probably a son of Henry Sperling 
by Anne, d. of Joachim Crol of Amster- 
dam). Was unmarried. Died 11 July, 
1782. 

A merchant in Mincing Lane. 

Director 1757-71, Deputy Governor 
1771-3, Governor 1773-5, Director 1775-80, 
Henry Piant. (Parentage unknown). 
Married Jane Lane of Hillingdon. Died 
November, 1784. (Will—Rockingham 
611—was proved 3 Nov., 1784). 

Of Norfolk Street, Strand, and of 
Shredding Green, Iver, Bucks. Director, 
E. India Co. 1745-58. 

Director 1759-84. 

SamveL Beacucrorr. 3rd. son of 
Matthews Beachcroft (No. 140) by Eliza- 
beth, d. of Sir Francis Porten (No. 111). 
Born c. 1735. Married Elizabeth Seward. 
Died 1 May, 1796. Buried at West 
Wickham. 

A merchant in Gt. St. Helens. 
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172. Gustavus BRranper. 


173. 


174. 


175. 


176. 


177. 


Director 1760-1773, Deputy Governor 
1773-5, Governor 1775-7, Director 1777-96. 
(Parentage un- 
known: of Swedish origin). Born 1720 
in Sweden. Married, in 1780, Elizabeth, 
widow of Vice-Admiral John Lloyd and 
d. of Mr, Gulston of Widdial, Herts. 
Died 21 Jan., 1787. Buried at Christ- 
church Abbey, Hants. 

He came to England as a young man 
and followed commercial pursuits and 
antiquarian studies. Retired from Lon- 


don, ¢. 1775, and built a house at Christ- 
church. 


Director 1761-79. 


Dantet Booru. Only son of Daniel Booth 
of Hackney, factor to the Canterbury 
Weavers, by his wife Martha Bodicote 
(widow). Married... Hunter (Chris- 
tian name unknown). Died 7 June, 
1788. Buried in Bunhill Fields. 

A merchant in Hatton Garden, and of 
Hutton Hall, Essex. 

Director 1761-77, Deputy Governor 

1777-9, Governor 1779-81, Director 
1781-8. 
Joun Cornwa.t, (Parentage unknown). 
Married, in 1794, Susannah Hall 
Gardner, only d. of Alan, 1st Lord 
Gardner. Died before 1804. 

Of Hendon, Middlesex, banker. 

Director 1761-75. 

Perer Gaussen. 3rd son of Paul Gaus- 
sen of Geneva, by Catherine Valat. Born 
1723. Married, in 1755, Anna Maria, 
d, of Saml. Bosanquet of Forest House, 
Essex, and sister of Saml. Bosanquet 
(No, 197). Died 20 Nov. 1788. Buried 
at St. Helen, Bishopsgate. (Monument). 

He came to London in 1739, and was 
a merchant in the parish of St. Helen, 
Bishopsgate. Lived at Brookman’s Park, 
Herts. 

Director 1761-76, Deputy Governor 
1776-7, Governor 1777-9, Director 
1779-88. 

James Havcuton Lancston. (Parent- 
age unknown). Married Sarah. . . (sur- 
name unknown). Died July, 1795. 

A merchant in Bedford Square, and of 
Woodford. Deputy Lieutenant for 
Oxfordshire. 

Director 1761-75, Deputy Governor 

1775-6. 
Epmunp Witcox. (Parentage unknown). 
Married Mary, d. of Wm. Clarke of Bush 
Hill, Edmonton. Died 1767. Buried at 
Sutton, Surrey. 


A merchant in New Broad Street, 
London. 
Director 1761-7. 

178. Witt1am Bownen. (Parentage doubt 
ful: possibly a son of Wm. Bowden an 
Grace Beaver, married 1715). (Wifes 
name unknown). Died 27 June, 178), 
Buried at St. Thomas, Southwark. 

Treasurer of St. Thomas's Hospital, 
Director 1763-80. 


179. Witt1am Ewer. (Parentage doubiful: 


robably a son of Thos, Ewer of Lea, 
Herts.) Apparently unmarried (10 
mention of wife or children in will 
P.C.C. Macham 360). Died 23 June, 
1789. 

Partner in the firm of Wm. and Thos, 
Ewer of Little Love Lane. M.P, for 
Dorchester 1765-80. Lived at Richmond, 

Director 1763-79, Deputy Governor 
1779-81, Governor 1781-1783, Director 
1783-9. 


180. Sir Ricuarp Neave, Bart. Eldest son 


of Jas. Neave of Walthamstow, and of 
London, merchant, by Susanna, d. of 
Thos. Truman. Born 1731. Married, in 
1761, Frances, 4th d. of John Bristow 
(grandson of No, 32). Died 28 Jan, 
1814. Buried at Romford (body later re 
moved to South Weald). 

A merchant in Broad Street, London, 
F.R.S., F.S.A. Created a baronet 17%, 
Chairman of London Dock Co., Director, 
Hudson Bay Co. Of Dagnam, Essex. 

Director 1763-81, Deputy Governor 
1781-3, Governor 1783-5, Director 
1785-1811. 


181. Joun Fisner. (Parentage unknown). 


Nephew of Brice Fisher, M.P. for 
Born c. 1715. Married 
Damaris, d. of Harman Browse of Mile 
End. Died 3 Apr., 1774. Buried at 
South Weald, Essex. 

A citizen and draper of London. Lived 
in Austin Friars. 

Director 1764-74. 

182. CHristopHer Hake. (Parentage doubt 
ful: probably a son of Abraham Hake, a 
London merchant). Died 26 Sept., 1781. 

Of Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 
Director 1764-81. 

183. Benjamin Hopkins. (Parentage i 
ful: possibly a son of Sir Richd. Hopkins, 
Alderman of London, by Ann, d. of Wm 
Lethieullier). Married Mary. . . (sut 
name unknown). Died 9 Nov., 1779. 

M.P. for Great Bedwyn 1771-4, Master 
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of Drapers’ Co. 1773-4, Alderman of 
London 1773-6, Chamberlain of London 
1776-9. Of St. Peter-lc-Pcer, London, 
and of Lydd, Kent. 

Director 1765-79. 

184. Sir Lyonen Lype, Bart. 2nd son of 
Lyonel Lyde, sometime Mayor of Bristol, 
by his 2nd wife, Anna Maria... (sur- 
name unknown). Born 1724. Married 
his cousin Rachel, d. of Cornelius Lyde 
of Ayot St. Lawrence, Herts. Died 
25 June, 1791. Buried at Ayot St. Law- 
rence. 

A tobacco merchant. Sheriff of Herts. 
1768-9. Created a baronet 1772. 
Director 1765-7. 

185. Tuomas Tuomas. Director of the Bank 
1765-81. (No particulars of parentage, 
etc., discovered). 

186. Georcr Prrers. (Parentage doubtful: 
perhaps a son of Henry Peters of Betch- 
worth Castle, Surrey). Married Sarah 
. .. (surname unknown). Died 11 Dec., 
1797. 

A merchant in the parish of St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate, and of Hendon. 

Director 1766-83, Deputy Governor 
1783-5, Governor 1785-7, Director 1787-97. 

187. Epwarp Darett. Son of Richd, Darell 
of Richmond by Mary, d. of Jas. Porten 
of Putney. Born . Unmarried. 
Died 29 July, 1814. Buried at Putney. 

Of Union Court, Old Broad Street, and 
of Richmond, Surrey. 

Director 1767-85, Deputy 
1785-7, Governor 1787-9, 
1789-1804. 

188. Witttam Hatuep. Son of Nathaniel 
Halhed of Petersham by his first wife, 
Elizabeth, d. of Wm. Houghton. Married 
(i)... Brassey, (ii) Catherine Caswall. 
Died 30 Sept., 1786. Buried at Peter- 
sham, 

Father of Nathaniel Brassey Halhed 
(see the ‘ D.N.B.’). 
Director 1767-86. 

189. Lype Browne. (Parentage unknown). 
Married Margaret, d. of Richd. Barwell 
of Esher, Surrey. Died 10 Sept., 1787. 
Buried at Esher. 

A merchant in Foster Lane. Formed 
a celebrated collection of ancient sculp- 
ture. F.S.A. Lived at West Side 
House, Wimbledon. 

Director 1768-87. 

190. Drake. Director of the Bank 
1768-84. (Particulars of parentage, etc., 
not discovered). 


Governor 
Director 


191. Georce Hayter. 2nd son of the Rev. 
Geo. Hayter, Rector of Chagford, by his 
wife Grace , . . (surname unknown), and 
brother of Thos, Hayter, Bishop of 
London. Born 1707. Married Mary 
Garrard. Died 17 Dec., 1784. 

A banker in St. Pancras Lane, and of 
Highgate. 

Director 1768-84. 

192. Mark Weytanp. Son of Mark Weyland 
(No. 136) and brother of John Weyland 
(No. 152). Born 1725. Unmarried. 
Died 30 Mar., 1797. Buried at St. 
George, Botolph Lane, London. 

A merchant in Botolph Lane. 

Director 1768-87, Deputy Governor 
1787-9, Governor 1789-91, Director 
1791-7. 

193. Rocer Borum. Son of Edmund Boehm 
by Martha, d. of Sir Roger Hudson of 
Sunbury House, Middlesex. Unmarried. 
Died 17 July, 1803. 

Lived at Sunbury House, Middlesex. 

Director 1769-1803. 

194. Matruew Howarp. (Parentage un- 
known). Married Louise Ardesoif. Died 
16 May, 1770. Buried at Hackney. 

A merchant of Hatton Garden. Owned 
property in Norfolk. 

Director 1769-70. 

195. Bensamin Branritt. 8th son of Cham- 

ion Branfill of Upminster Hall, Essex, 

y Mary, d. of Benjamin Braund, citi- 
zen and vintner of London. Born 23 Nov., 
1725. Unmarried. Died 6 Jan., 1780. 
Buried at Upminster. 

Partner in a Lisbon firm 1747-67: he 
then joined his uncle, Wm. Braund, in 
his business in Russia Court, Leadenhall 
Street. Manager of the Sun Fire Office. 
Inherited his uncle’s estate at Hacton, 
Upminster, in 1774. 

Director 1770-80. 

196. Witt1am Snett. Son of Wm. Snell by 
his first wife Cecilia, d. of Sir Edmund 
Harrison. Born 1720. Married, in 
1766, Elizabeth, d. of Benjamin Bond of 
Tooting, and widow of Joseph Brooks- 
bank (son of No, 112). Died 16 Jan., 
1789, at Clapham. 

Director of E. India Co. 1742-65 and 
1767-70. 

Director 1770-89. 

197. Bosanquet. Eldest son of 
Saml. Bosanquet of Forest House, Leyton, 
by Mary, d. of Wm. Dunster of Leyton- 
stone. Born 1744. Married, in 1767, his 
cousin Eleanor, d. of Henry Lannoy 
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Hunter of Beachill, Berks. 
1806. Buried 
(Monument). 
Of Forest House, Leyton, and Dinges- 
tow Court, Monmouth. High Sheriff of 
Essex 1772. 
Director 1771-89, Deputy Governor 


Died 4 July, 
in Leyton churchyard. 


1789-91, Governor 1791-1793, Director 
1793-1806. 
198. Martyn FonnerEav. 2nd_ son_ of 


Zachariah Fonnereau, M.P., by Mar- 
garet, d. of Geo. Martyn of Odington, and 
randson of Claude Fonnereau (No. 137). 
rn 19 Mar., 1741. Was unmarried. 

Died 18 Mar., 1817. 
A M.P. of Clifford Street, St. James’s, 

Director 1771-83. 

199. Goprrey THoRNTON. 3rd son of Godfrey 
Thornton of Clapham (No. 151) by Mar- 


garet, d. of Wm. Astell of Everton, 
Hunts. Born 1737. Married, in 1766, 


Jane, d. of Stephen Peter Godlin of Cul- 
lands Grove, Middlesex, merchant of 


London. Died 5 Nov., 1805. Buried at 
Blunham, Beds. 

Of Austin Friars, London, and Mogger- 
hanger, Beds. 


Director 1772-91, Deputy Governor 
1791-3, Governor 1793-1795, Director 
1795-1801. 

200. Danrex Gites. Son of Giles 
(Christian name unknown) by Mary... 
(surname unknown). Born 1726. Married 
Lucy Mossman. Died 8 July, 1800. 
Buried at St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. 
(Monument). 

Of Youngsbury, Stansden, Herts. 

Director 1774-93, Deputy Governor 
1793-5, Governor 1795-1797, Director 
1797-1800. 

W. Marston Acres. 


(To be continued) 


HE WINDS AND THE CHURCHES: 
AN EMENDATION IN ‘ MACBETH.’ 
—No critic questions the line in Macbeth’s 
conjuration of the Witches (IV. i. 52-3): 
Though you untie the winds and let them fight 
Against the churches. 
Yet there is surely something wrong: for 
witchcraft raises its storms to wreck the 
mariner and make 
the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow ravigation up; 
and neither here nor elsewhere can I find 
explanation or excuse for a “‘ fight against 
the churches.”’ For ‘‘ churches ”’ read surges ; 
it is Shakespeare’s favourite and appropriate 


word for the stormy waves: 

I saw him t the surges under him: 
Thou God of the great vast, ” 
Rebuke these surges. 
And now here: 
Though you untie the winds and let them fight 
Against the surges... 

D’Arcy W. THompson. 
St. Andrews. 


HOLDING THE STIRRUP. — I used to 
think that this service or piece of courtesy 
was concerned with the stirrup being used by 
the rider. As I find that others still think 
so, may I offer some evidence of the true view? 
In ‘ Don Quixote,’ ii., chapt. 30, we read: 
““Don Quixote, who was not accustomed to 
alight without having his stirrup held, think- 
ing that Sancho was already there to do his 
office, threw his body off with a swing of his 
right leg, that brought down Roxinante’s 
saddle.”’ 

Map, ‘ De Nugis Curialium,’ ii., chapt. 23, 
‘““assurgens ei rex e diverso sibi scansile 
tenuit, ut mos est, sella ne vergeret.’’ 

It is clear from these examples that the off 
stirrup was held down firmly while the rider 
alighted by the near one. Girths were per- 
haps drawn less tight, or the weight of armour 
may have made the practice necessary. 


Ricuarp Hussey. 


TAM O’ SHANTER. — Shanter is not 
a name made up to rhyme with 
‘‘canter.”” It is, or was, a farm in 
the parish of Kirkoswald on the Carrick shore 
of Ayrshire. There lived Douglas Grahame, 
said to be the original of Tam, and “ to his 
dying day, he, nothing loath, passed among 
his rural compeers by the name of Tam 0’ 
Shanter”’ (Lockhart, ‘Life of Burns,’ ch. vii.), 
The Tam o’ Shanter would have been worn 
before 1791, but what its name was I do not 
know nor why it was changed, unless it be 
the type of headgear which was worn by (1) 
Douglas Grahame, or (2) which Tam is seen 
to be wearing in the illustration of his ride. 

It is a knitted bonnet, round and fairly 
broad and should have a_ tappie-tourie 
(anglicé, a tassel) in its centre. The band 
surrounding the head should be knitted also, 
though older prints sometimes show a band of 
cloth ‘‘ diced,” i.e., patterned, in squares of 
white and blue or white and red. 

It is not to be confused with the Kilmar 
nock, which is worn by Scottish troops ; to-day 
the ‘‘ tammie ” has been degraded until only 
children or flappers wear it. 

H. G. L. K. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


‘TORD SUFFIELD’S REMARKS ON 

MR. MARSHAM’S INDICATIONS 
OF SPRING.’—‘‘ The Marsham Pheno- 
logical Record in Norfolk, 1736-1925, and 
some others,’’ has been dealt with exhaust- 
ively by Mr. Ivan D. Margary in a paper 
read to the Royal Meteorological Society on 
16 Dec., 1925.1 

Robert Marsham, who was the first of his 
family to keep these records, which he com- 
menced in 1736, was born on 27 Jan., 1708; 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
on 9 June, 1780; thereafter he contributed, 
from time to time, to the Philosophical Tran- 
sactions of the Society, and he died on 4 Sept., 
1797. 

In the introduction to his paper, Mr. Mar- 
gary writes : 

The observations down to 1788 were published 
in full in the Royal Society’s Philosophical 
Transactions2 but without any discussion. Sub- 
sequently they were discussed in two papers hy 
the late Mr. T. Southwell, F.Z.S.,3 but sum- 
maries of extremes and averages were given. A 
brief reference to the first part of the record is 
also given in the Natural History Journal4 as a 
quotation from the Penny Magazine of 1834. No 
other work appears to have been done on them 
nd the full series has not been published since 
158, 

I recently acquired a broadsheet entitled 
‘Lord Suffield’s Remarks | on Mr. Marsham’s 
| Indications of Spring.’ These ‘‘ Remarks ” 
are printed within an ornamental border 
measuring 163 ins. by 11 ins., and give 
the ‘‘earliest—latest—greatest difference—and 
medium time ’’ for twenty-seven phenomena ; 
the leafing of thirteen trees, four flowering 
events, and the movements of eight migrant 
and other birds, besides the appearance of the 
yellow butterfly and the croaking of frogs (so 
far as Ornithology is concerned details are 

ven as to when ‘‘ The Thrush sings—Ring 

oves coo—Rooks build—Young Rooks— 
Swallows appear—Cuckoo sings—Nightingale 
sing——and Churn-owl sings.’’) The earliest 
date occurring in the ‘‘ Remarks” is 1735, 


1 Quarterly Journal of the Royal Meteorologi- 
cal Society, 1926, vol. lil., pp. 27-54. 

2 Philosophical Transactions, 1789, vol. 1xxix., 
Part ii., p. 154. 

Transactions of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Naturalists’ Society, 1874-5, vol. ii., p. 31; and 
1901, vol. vii., p. 246. 

Natural istory Journal, 1896, vol. xx., 


the latest 1799, and the periods of observa- 
tion of the individual phenomena vary from 
sixty-two to thirty years, though the majority 
are for upwards of fifty years. The paper on 
which the broadsheet is printed bears no 
water-mark and has no date, nor is there any 
name of the printer, publisher or place of 
publication, 

In ‘The Correspondence of Robert Mar- 
sham .. . and Rev. Gilbert White . 
1790-1793,’5 it is interesting to note that Mar- 
sham twice refers to the Lord Suffield® of his 
day: in a letter dated 29 Dec., 1790, as: ‘‘ my 
very estimable friend,’’ and on 12 Feb., 1792, 
as: ‘‘ my good friend Lord Suffield.” It may 
be that he was the compiler of the broadsheet 
described above, but I shall be glad to have 
confirmation, or otherwise, as regards this 
and any other information about the com- 
pilation. 

Hue S. Giapstone. 


WOODSTREET CAKE. — Lady Halkett, 
when recounting the assistance she gave 
to the young Duke of York in his escape from 
London to ihe Continent in April, 1648, writes 
that she ‘‘sentt for a Woodstreet cake 
(woh T knew hee loved) to take in the barge ”’ 
(‘ Autobiography,’ Camden Soc., p. 22). Can 
any reader describe a Woodstreet cake, or give 
other contemporary references to one? 


Harriet SAMPSON. 


RIDAY—A RAINY DAY.—I have often 
heard the remark: ‘‘ Friday—it’s always 
wet,”’ and like expressions. Is there any evi- 
dence in literature of such a belief? At the 
City of London Guildhall is a bond (Deeds 
115.10) dated 11 Nov., 1679, whereby John 
King of Northampton, innholder, sells a 
“Bay Nagg’’ to William Marshall, citizen 
and woollen draper of London, and promises 
to pay him 6s. on ‘“‘ every Fryday wherein it 
shall happen to raine for the space of one 
whole yeare.”” The penalty was £30, i.e., the 
usual double penalty assuming fifty Fridays 


were wet, 
P. E. Jones. 


INOR VICTORIAN PLAYHOUSES.— 
Your correspondent Mr. J. Arpacu, at 
ante p. 83, s.v. ‘ Changing London,’ quotes 


5 Reprinted from Transactions of Norfolk and 
Norwich Naturalists’ Society, vol. ii., pp. 
133-195. 

6Sir Harbord Harbord (2nd Baronet), born 
baby Jan., 1734; created Baron Suffield of Suf- 
field, Norfolk, 21 Aug. 1786; died 4 Feb., 1810. 
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from my old friend Erroll Sherson’s book on 
‘London’s Lost Theatres,’ to the effect that 
an earlier house named the Garrick was to 
be found in the East End. There is surpris- 
ingly little to be discovered in the way of 
documentation about the building. But in its 
time it was as assiduous in the production of 
nineteenth-century melodrama as the neigh- 
bouring Mile End Pavilion, the City of 
London Theatre, Norton Folgate, etc. Lately 
I have myself been studying the history of the 
yet extant Royal West London Theatre, in 
Church Street, Edgware Road, and invite cor- 
respondence on this and other Victorian minor 
playhouses, 
GeraLtp Morice. 


RILDO”’ (‘‘ BILITO ’’). — What is the 

meaning of the word “ Bildo,’”’ which 
appears five times in the Parish Register of 
Barnes, Surrey, as the description of persons, 
three of whom were men and two were women, 
buried in the years 1651 and 1653? The 
Registrar, who presumably was the Rev. 
Robert Lenthall, then the intruded minister 
of the parish, wrote a minute and scholarly 
hand, and often wrote his d’s disjointedly so 
as to appear to be “‘it.’”’ The word may 
therefore be ‘‘ Bilito.’”” The faintness of the 
ink and the discolouring of the vellum make 
the existence of a dot doubtful in this case, 
though the writer was usually careful to dot 
his 7’s. 

G. W. Wattace. 


N EDITION OF POE.—Can PRroressor 
Masport, or any other authority on Poe, 
inform me concerning an old volume entitled : 
Tales of Mose Imagination, and Humour; 
and Poems. By Edgar Allan Poe, Illustrated 
with Twenty-six Engravings on Wood. 
Ward and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 

There is no date. The contents are: 

‘ The Gold-Beetle ’ (sic) (‘‘ Beetle,’ instead 
of ‘“‘ bug ’’ appears throughout in the text) ; 
‘ Startling effects of Mesmerism on a dying 
man’; ‘A Descent into the Maelstrom’; 
‘The Murders in the Rue Morgue’; ‘The 
Mystery of Marie Roget’; ‘The Purloined 
Letter’; ‘The Premature Burial’; ‘ Some 
Words with a Mummy’; ‘The Raven’; 
‘The Unparalleled Adventure of One Hans 
Pfaall’; ‘ The Spectacles; or Love at First 
Sight’; ‘The Black Cat,’ ‘ The Fall of the 
House of Usher’; ‘The Philosophy of Com- 
position ’; ‘ The Pit and the Pendulum’; ‘ A 
Dream Within a Dream’ ; ‘ Three Sundays in 
a Week’; ‘The Domain of Arnheim’; 
‘Landor’s Cottage’; ‘A Dream’; ‘ William 
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Wilson’; ‘To F——s. S. O——d’; ‘Thou 
Art the Man’; ‘ The Valley of Unrest.’ |g 
it a rarity, in any sense? 


H. V, 


RUSSIAN CORONATION MUG. — We 

have been advised by the Assistant 
Keeper at the British Museum to enquire from 
your readers if they have any information 
concerning a Russian coronation mug at the 
distribution of which, at Moscow in 189%, 
2,000 people were alleged to have been killed, 
Any information regarding the above would 
be gratefully received. 

Dorotuy R. Wart. 


Carlisle. 


‘THE WYALUSING TRAIL.—This Indian 

trail or path crossed, I believe, the 
eastern portion of the State of Pennsylvania. 
I have read a description of it as about 2 ft, 
wide and sunk by the tread of wayfarers to 
a dept of 18 ins. Germans under Conrad 
Weiser, in the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, were the first white men to follow it. 
Could any kind American reader give me any 
particulars of this trail: its length and ter 
mini; whether its exact course is known; 
whether any part of it is still traceable. How 
long had it probably been established when it 
was first discovered? And how long, after 
the arrival of the white men, was it preserved 
and used ? 

O. N. H. 


ANTHONY BENEZET (1713-1784). — Of 
French Protestant extraction, and for 
most of his life a schoolmaster in Phila- 
delphia, this man was a considerable writer 
on philanthropic subjects, an active aboli- 
tionist, and one who was known and respected 
by great numbers of people both in America 
and in Europe. He became a Quaker in his 
boyhood. Has he any descendants now liv- 
ing? Is there any good memoir of him? Has 
any portion of his correspondence been 
published ? 
O. N. 


RicHtT AND LEFT. — Can any reader 
learned in anthropology inform me what 
is the earliest indication, among prehistoric 
remains, of a distinction being made between 
right and left, and of the use of such terms 
for direction? I believe I am right in say 
ing that in pre-historic drawings weapons are 
always grasped in the right hand. _Is the con 
nection between the left and_ ill-luck—its 
sinister character—of very early appearance, 
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and where is it first recorded ? 

Are there any observations on animals 
which go to show they make a distinction be- 
tween their right and their left? 

JoHN SMITH. 


f ING TIME BY THE SUN.—In my 
wor the country labourer used to tell 
when it was mid-day—time to leave off work 
and have his dinner—by the sun. Do country- 
men still do this? The shadow of one’s spade 
or hoe set erect on the soil served for the 
pointer. The men I knew told the time very 
accurately, I believe. I have not seen the 
little performance for many years, and 
wonder if any labourers now-a-days could at 
all tell what the time was in that way. 
JouN SMITH. 


poINts OF THE COMPASS. — Is there 
any evidence extant which would point to 
East and West having been recognised and 
named by mankind as points of the compass 
before North and South? Are there any 
savage tribes which know the one pair and not 
the other ? 
Joun SMITH. 


E SKIPPING-ROPE.—The ‘N.E.D.’ 

gives 1836 as the first date for the word 
“skipping-rope.’’ Is it, in truth, not older? 
And, supposing that is right as the earliest 
date for the word, does not the skipping-rope 
itself go back further? Are there no rope 
games, with the requisite ropes, mentioned in 
mediaeval times? I do not know who is 
credited with the invention of the modern 
skipping-rope. Some fifty or sixty years ago 
skipping was a custom—at least in some 
towns—on Good Friday. If 1836 is the real 
date of the introduction of skipping, that 
custom is not nearly so old as I once thought 


it. 
N. L. 


“ \ FRINGED GREY.’’—Writing, in 1793, 

to Robert Shortreed, Walter Scott bids 
him tell Dr. Eliot that he is ‘‘ saving the fees 
to buy a fringed Grey ’’ whereby he will be 
made independent of the horse-couper’s 
“charger.”” What exactly is the meaning of 
the expression? Is it a quotation? 

B. S. H. 


()RIGIN OF SAYINGS WANTED :— 
“A lamb taken by fraud is an ill sacrifice.” 
“Meekness is a pleasant garden.” 
“An geste life, a delicious cook, and the 
or.” 
E. 


Replies. 


JOSEPH’S STONE ON OTMOOR. 
(clxxix. 45.) 


G18 AmpBrosE Heat may find the refer- 
ences in the V.C.H. ‘ Oxfordshire’ of 
interest: Gough’s ‘Camden’ (1806), Dun- 
kin’s ‘ History of Bullingdon and Ploughley 
Unions,’ Blomfield’s ‘ History ef Bicester.’ 
Blomfield says that the real name is ‘‘ Jacob’s 
stone,’’ which is the name given by a writer 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1817 
(Ixxxvii, p. 311). The V.C.H. also quotes a 
suggestion that it is really three stones put 
together, 

Dr. Thomas Plot’s ‘ Natural History of 
Oxfordshire’ (I consulted 2nd edition, 1705), 
has an interesting account of the Roman roads 
in the district without referring to Joseph’s 
stone at all; Stukeley does not seem to have 
any reference to it. I examined lately several 
likely MSS. among the vast Rawlinson Col- 
lection in the Bodleian without success. 
Richard Rawlinson seems to have kept to 
the villages. 

I believe there might be further informa- 
tion to be had in the papers of Randall 
Catherall (born at Horton, Cheshire), of 
whom Wood in his Fasti Oxonienses records 
that after taking his B.C.L. in 1570 he retired 
to Oddington (where he was churchwarden in 
1610 and until about 1626) and became “ an 
eminent and expert antiquary.’’ Wood says 
that Robert Sanderson, afterwards Bishop of 
Lincoln, transcribed many things from Cath- 
erall. But Wood could not learn where these 
MSS. of Randall Catherall’s were. I should 
be most grateful for any suggestion, however 
slight. I may add that the records of the 
— of Oddington on Otmoor, which I have 

ully examined, give no mention or suggestion 
of the problem of Joseph’s Stone. 


Epwin H. W. Crusna. 


A recent visit to Otmoor shows that the 
position of ‘‘ Joseph’s Stone” is not upon 
the line of the Roman Way but some 200 
yards to the west of it on the track to Odding- 
ton, bearing out the statement of its position 
noted by Mr. Prior in 1900. 

Mr. Hadrian Allcroft, in his book ‘ Earth- 
works of England’ (MacMillan, 1908), says 
that ‘‘ Joseph’s Stone’’ is one of those 
milliaries which were set up by the Roman 
roadmakers, not so much as milestones as 
monuments to record the date of the road’s 
construction or reparation, and were inciden- 
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tally utilised to tell the distance to the next 
important town. He says that another stone 
in this category is the so-called ‘‘ Imp Stone,”’ 
a Roman mile to the south of Silchester. Its 
name originated in the letters IMP =Impera- 
tor, Which were part of its inscription. But 
the fact that ‘‘ Joseph’s Stone ”’ is so far from 
the dead-straight line of the Roman Way 
would make it useless for the purpose of 
marking the progress or measurement of the 
road. This throws some doubt upon its 
alleged Roman origin. 

Mr. Prior says that the stone lay in two 
pieces in 1900. It is now in five. The two 
largest are roughly pear-shaped and measure 
about three by two and a quarter feet. The 
stone is soft and considerably weather-worn. 
It bears no inscription and no sign of having 
been worked. The ground upon which it 
stands is soft and liable to flood in wet sea- 
sons, yet the stone has scarcely sunk at all 
into the earth and can be tipped over with- 
out great effort. It is ineredible that the 
stone has stood in its present position from 
Roman times. 

The origin and purpose of the stone remain 
obscure. If the existing broken stones origin- 
ally formed one piece it would have been large 
enough to have been fashioned into a mile- 
stone or to have served as a horse-block to 
anybody who had need of one on this remote 
moor. But these are mere surmises. Never- 
theless, it was interesting to note that a 
labourer in Oddington did say, without any- 
thing to lead him, that the stone had been 
a horse-block, and a local farmer told us that 
he had always understood that the stone 
marked the site of a house, long since 
vanished, of one Joseph, or Joseph Stone 
(sic). So much for local tradition, which 
need not be treated lightly in such a remote 
spot where the Odidngton riots are still 
talked of as the happenings of yesterday. 


ONDON WILD FLOWERS: ROSE-BAY, 
WILLOW-HERB (clxxix. 44).—SEnex 

is justified in questioning the statement that, 
in 1907, this plant, Epilobium angustifolium, 
was ‘‘ not often met with in a wild state.” 
About the close of the last century one would 
have described rose-bay as “‘ local, but occur- 
ing in large patches.” As I have been observ- 
ing the plant for more than forty years, a 
few brief notes may be useful. Its appearance 
in central London does not go back more than 
thirty years. About 1898, I knew a few locali- 
ties for it in Surrey; the chief was by the 


roadside at Botley Hill, where there wag q 
fine display. In the Midlands and the West 
of England ge of rose-bay could be seen 
Since then the plant has spread, almost un 
noticed, until it threatens to become a dan- 
gerous pest, along with ragwort and brackep, 
In 1919, I recorded acres of this lovely, but 
undesirable, weed in the Cotswolds. To-day 
in London, it thrives everywhere. It settles 
at the 7 of walls in the street, and I haye 
seen it, flowering, in a roof-gutter whic 

blocked. 

‘he capsules of rose-bay split in such a w 
that the seeds are easily srnnpeeeil by the 
wind. Where trees have been felled, or where 
forest fires have raged, the plant colonize 
with avidity. 

Although considered a native, rose-bay has 
a curiously meagre record. Salmon and 
Pearsall, ‘ Flora of Surrey’ (1931), give its 
first Surrey record as 1763 at Wimbledon and 
district. It was locally abundant in the 
Wandle area. Ray noted it at Alton. In 
1863, J. D. Salmon found it near Kingston 
and Battersea, but considered that it was 
“doubtless imported.’’ This opinion was 
probably due to the existence of a cultivated 
form of the plant, Epilobium brachycarpum 
(see Hooker’s ‘ Flora,’ 1884). Thus William 
Curtis, Flora Londinensis, 1777, Fase. ii, pl. 
24, recorded rose-bay at ‘‘ Maize-Hill, beyond 
Greenwich,”’ but suspected that town speci- 
mens had arisen from garden refuse. Syme, 
‘English Botany,’ 1865, iv., pp. 8-9, recog- 
nises the two forms, and states that F. angus 
tifolium was ‘‘ sparingly, but generally, dis 
tributed from Hants to Orkney.’’ Bevis and 
Griffin, in ‘ Survey and Record of Woolwich 
and W. Kent,’ 1909, p. 98, note that the first 
Kentish record was on a ballast heap at 
Greenwich in 1666, but their nearest London 
localities in 1909 were Abbey Wood and Plum- 
stead. Finally, De Crespigny, in ‘New 
London Flora,’ 1877, p. 21, declares that the 
plant is “‘ Not frequent, but plentiful where 
it occurs.”’ 

We may conclude that this most handsome 
of the British willow-herbs, although a native, 
has maintained a scattered and local exist 
ence for several centuries, but that, during the 
present generation, it has so extended its 
range as to become a weed which needs to be 


checked. Water 
Clapham Common. 


When the north side of the Strand 
and small adjoining streets were 
down for the making of Kingsway, I 
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was greatly impressed by the luxurious growth 
of Epilobium angustifolium, the Rose-Bay or 
French Willow, especially as Johns (‘ Flowers 
of the Field,’ 1899, p. 269) says it occurs “‘ in 
damp woods: frequent.’’ But here in the 
New Forest it is a most rampant weed, 
covering acres of dry gravelly sand, often in 
quite exposed places, and I have found it 
equally common in similar ag in Germany 
and in Shropshire, notably near Church 
Stretton. 
Epwarp J, G. Forse. 


This beautiful native is particularly plenti- 
ful on the Cotswold Hills in Gloucestershire, 
where, in some places, it may be seen for 
miles lining each side of the road, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Dursley, where white 
specimens may occasionally be encountered. 
In Devonshire, however, as elsewhere in the 
South of England generally, it appears to be 
scarce; I have, in fact, only seen a few 
examples in the vicinity of Plymouth. It is 
a species well deserving of cultivation in a 
garden, where it will often attain to a height 
of 6ft., though it is difficult to keep within 
bounds on account of its creeping stolons. 
Scientifically known as Epilobium angusti- 
folium, it shares with the Gooseweed Poten- 
tilla anserina the distinction of being the 
most polar of all Phanerogams, occurring as 
far North as 82° North latitude in Green- 
land, where it appears as a diminutive herb 
only about 2ins. in height, with a single 
flower, although its average height in this 
country is about 4ft. or more. 


Harcourt-Batu. 


HRISTIAN NAME POSTHUMOUS 
(clxxix. 84).—Elizabeth Posthuwma, born 
¢. 1766, daughter of Lieut.-Col. Thomas 
Gwillim of Whitchurch, (Co. Hereford, 
became the wife of Lieut.-General John 
Graves Simcoe (1752-1806) (vide the ‘D.N.B.). 
She died after forty-four years of widowhood, 
on Jan. 17, 1850, aged eighty-four (Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1850, p. 335), and is buried 
in the ground of the private chapel of Wel- 
ford Lodge, Dunkeswell, Devon (M.I. there). 
The funeral sermon, preached by the Rev. 
John Blackmore, father of R. D. Blackmore, 
the novelist, was printed at the Penheale 
Press, Launceston (‘ N. and Q.,’ 5S. xi. 244). 
Mrs. Simcoe’s diary was published in 1911 
(Toronto, William Briggs). 


Thomas Posthumous Holt, son of Theo- 
Philus Holt of Gristlehurst, Co. Lancaster, 


was born in August, 1628, three weeks after 
his father’s death. R. S. F. 


A farmer’s wife in this neighbourhood, 
being asked why a son was called Posthumous 
though her husband was still alive, answered 
that it was such a pretty name. 


Narberth, Pem. Davip Satmon. 


The earliest recorded beneficiary under the 
charity now known as the Three Choirs Fes- 
tival held at Gloucester, Hereford and 
Worcester, was Posthumous Whitney, son of 
Hester Whitney, of Clifford, Herefordshire, 
who on 5 Nov., 1725, was apprenticed to John 
Lewis, barber of Hereford, out of the proceeds 
of the Festival held the previous year. 

F. C. Morgan, 
Hereford. Librarian. 
THE ‘OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH 

VERSE’: TWO EMENDATIONS 
(clxxix. 26).—1. Blanco White’s sonnet is 
with the reading ‘ flow’r’’ (not 
6 y ” : 

Whilst flow’r and leaf and insect stood revealed 
—in William Sharp’s ‘ Sonnets of This Cen- 
tury ’ (1886), p. 247. But this is an editorial 
emendation. On p. 322 there is given (from 
Main’s ‘ Treasury of English Sonnets ’) what 
purports to be an earlier version of the sonnet, 
which reads “‘ fly,” and Sharp adds the re- 
mark: ‘‘ Even if White did not write ‘flow’r,’ 
we may at least credit him with the intention 
of doing so."” Sir Edward Cook, ‘ More Liter- 
ary Recreations’ (1919), p. 291, adopts 
Sharp’s emendation with wholehearted ap- 
proval. 

2. The need for emending ‘‘ plants’”’ to 
‘* flowers ’’ in the second stanza of Marvell’s 
‘ The Garden ”’ is perhaps not very great, and 
does not appear greater when one compares 
Marvell’s Latin, from which he made the Eng- 
lish poem: 


Quisnam adeo, mortale genus! praecordia 
versat ? 

Heu palmae, laurique, furor, vel simplicis 
herbae ! 


Arbor ut indomitcs ornet vix una labores, 
Tempora nec foliis praecingat tota malignis; 
Dum simul implexi, tranquillae ad serta quietis, 
Omrigeni coeunt flores, integraque sylva. 


Alma Quies, teneo te! et te, germana sage 
Simplicitas! vos ergo diu per templa, per 
urbes, 
regum perque alta palatia, frustra ; 
vos hortorum per opaca silentia, longe 

Celarunt plantae virides, et concolor umbra. 

(‘ Poetical Works,’ London, Alexander Mur- 
ray, 1870, p. 186).] 
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Who is it, O race of mortals, that doth so stir 
your hearts? O the pity of your mad desire for 
the palm and the laurel, or some simple herb! 
that a single tree may scantly crown your fierce 
labours and with its niggard leaves not fully 
cover your head; while at the same time, woven 
into chaplets of quiet repose, flowers of every 
kind and forest sweet combine. 

Fair Quiet, I have thee! 
Innocerce, sister of 
have I sought you in temples, in cities, 
in kings’ high palaces, in vain. Nay, in the 
shady silence of gardens far away, you lay con- 
cealed by green plants and shade of kirdred hue. 

L. R. M. Srracnan. 


Birmingham University. 


and thee too, 
Quiet. Long then 


The reader may like to be reminded that 
Sharp: ‘Sonnets of the Century’ (Canter- 
bury Poets, 1888) prints the Blanco White 
sonnet with the alteration ‘‘ flow’r and leaf 
and insect,’ with the excuse in the notes 
thereto (p. 333) that ‘‘ every commentator has 
yearned to make—or ought to have 60 
yearned.”’ 

Also that D. M. Main: ‘ Treasury of Eng- 
lish Sonnets,’ gives more excellent notes on 
the subject. 0. H. S. 


KASPAR HAUSER (clxxix. 47), — The 
story of this German youth’s mystery is 
described in the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica ’ 
11th edition, vol. xiii, p. 70, where there is 
a good bibliography of the subject. There 
were many inexplicable occurrences in his life 
and his origin was unknown. He lived in the 
first half of the last century. Andrew Lang 
analysed the evidence in his ‘ Historical 
Mysteries’ (1904). 
F. W. Morton PaLMer. 


The first reference to this person will be 
found at 4 S. xii. 325, and continued to 
5 S. i. 69 indexed as ‘‘ Caspar Hauser.’’ 

At 12 S. vii. 47, there is a query headed 
‘ Kaspar Hauser Legend,’ which brought sev- 
eral replies, one of which referred to the 
‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica’ as giving a good 
account and bibliography of this legend. 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 

Torrington. House, Berkhamsted. 


Kaspar Hauser was a foundling whose 
origin has remained enigmatical to this day. 
He may have been a son of Princess Stephanie 
(Mademoiselle de Beauharnais—1789-1868), 
who married Charles V, Grand Duke of Baden 
(1786-1818), or perhaps a Napoleonide; cer- 
tain is only that he must have been of a good 
family. 


In 1828 he was found in Nuremberg, and, 
though perhaps sixteen years old, unable to 
write, or read, and scarcely able to speak, 
Two attempts to murder him were made; the 
second succeeded, and he died in 1833. There 
exists an enormous literature on this still un- 
explained and sensational affair, and Jacob 
Wassermann’s ‘ Kaspar Hauser ’ was widely 
read when it was published in 1908. 


Paut H. Empey, 


This mysterious case resembles that of the 
‘“* Man in the Iron Mask’ in that neither is 
ever likely to be solved now. 

Kaspar Hauser, a German youth of about 
sixteen years old, first became known, and 
soon notorious, when he appeared at Nurem- 
berg in 1828. Though not inarticulate, he 
was so ignorant as to be incapable of speech. 
Feeble and delicate of body, he had apparently 
been kept a prisoner since birth, and was 
then, at sixteen, suddenly sent forth into the 
world, almost incapable in mind and body, 
and without a single relative or friend. In 
his hand he carried an unsigned letter, which 
professed to give his origin. The police took 
him to court and the magistrates, in doubt 
as to how to dispose of him, committed him 
as avagabond. Then he played with toys and 
pictures, like an infant, and slowly gathered 
the power of speech, and gradually became 
able, from memory, to relate his earlier ex- 
perience. He said he had been confined in an 
underground dungeon; seeing no one; know 
ing no difference between night and day; 
always lying down or seated; being without 
the strength to walk. That in recent years 
someone had taught him to walk. When he 
had mastered this, the person had set him 
down, with the letter, on the road to Nurem- 
berg, and there left him, without food or 
money. 

In the following month of October he was 
mysteriously attacked and wounded ; and he 
then ran away to hide in a cave. Thereupon 
he was removed to another house for safety, 
but in a few months another strange attack 
was made upon him. Then the eminent jurist 
Feuerbach examined him and came to the 
conclusion he was the victim of a great 
crime. 

In 1832 Lord gos. 9 developed a close 


interest in the case, took charge of him and 


eh him with a teacher at Anspach; in ad- 
ition to bearing the cost of a complete 
investigation of the whole mystery. But in 
December, 1833, Kaspar was enticed from the 
house by a stranger, and then returned mor 
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tally wounded by a dagger thrust in his side, 
from which injury he died three days later. 


Wm. JaGcarp. 


LACE-NAME MUGDOCK (clxxix. 86).— 
The barony of Mugdock forms a large part 
of Strathblane, a parish in the south-west of 
Stirlingshire. J. Guthrie Smith in his his- 
tory of ‘The Parish of Strathblane’ (Glas- 
w, 1886) records the following variations 
in the form of the name—Mocetauc, Mecge- 
tawe, Maesydawc, Magedawc, Mogadavacros, 
Mukdavacross, Mugdok, Mukdow, Mukdog, 
Mukdok, Madog and Mugdige. From the 
forms Mocetauc or Magedawc and 
he suggests that the name means the plain or 
field of Edawc; magh is a plain or field in 
Gaelic and maes has the same meaning in 
Welsh or Cymric. 
Edawc may have been a Cymric chief. The 
name has also been discussed by W. F. Skene 
in‘ The Four Ancient Books of Wales,’ vol. i. 


20, and vol. ii. 401. Marraew 


QHAKESPEARE OR BACON (clxxix. 26, 
68).—In the violating of the reputed grave 
of Spenser, to please the Baconians, nothing 
was found that could be related to Spenser, 
though the consecrated earth was put through 
a sieve. Mr. Heron-Atien will find an 
official account of the job in the Westminster 
Abbey Quarterly of January, 1939. In a 
letter I wrote to the Daily Telegraph, of 
Nov. 4, 1938, I quoted a relevant portion 
of the diary of the late Henry Poole, one- 
time Master Mason to the Abbey, and a con- 
tributor to ‘N. and Q.,’ under the 
pen-name of AN Otp INHABITANT, namely: 
It is known that Matthew Prior desired to be 
buried at the feet of Edmund Spenser. This 
wish was faithfully complied with, and it indi- 
cates that Spenser lies in the narrow trench of 
earth which was then between the broad con- 
crete foundation of the eastern wall of the 
fabric, and the then existing interposed wall of 
§t. Blaize’s Chapel. This trench not allowing 
4 coffin to lie across it, Spenser’s coffin was pro- 
bably placed with the foot to the north, and 
Prior’s coffin being placed in the same direction, 
his wish was fulfilled. It was perhaps remem- 
bered how Spenser’s coffin was directed, 
although there is no record of it. 


G. W. Wrieart. 


[ATES ON BUILDINGS (clxxix. 66).—In 
_ Stratford-on-Avon, the oldest dwellin 
exhibiting its date is the ornate, half-timbered 
Harvard house at 26, High Street. On three 

of its outward pilasters is this incised inscri 
fon: “ T.R.—1596—A.R.’? These initials 


represent Alderman Thomas Rogers, the 
builder and owner, and Alice, his wife, with 
the year of erection. The house had been 
wholly, or partly, burnt down the year before. 
In this home was born the Alderman’s daugh- 
ter Katherine, whose son (by her second 
marriage) was John Harvard, founder of 
America’s leading university. The Harvard 
University now owns the property. 

Clopton Bridge, of stone, over the Avon, is 
inscribed as having been built and given by 
Sir Hugh Clopton, a Stratford-on-Avon 
native, ‘in the reign of King Henry VII.” 
The actual date is Believed to be 1492, when 
Sir Hugh became Lord Mayor of London. 


Wma. Jacoarp. 


The earliest dates here are 1583 and 1698. 
That for 1583 is on a stone on the Old 
Grammar School, which was rebuilt by 
Alderman William Gee. The other is on the 
Minerva — of Freemasons—formerly an 


Independent Chapel. This is on a small stone 
and reads: 
THIS CHAPEL 
WAS BUILT 
A.D. 1698. 


The tail of the 9 is so far obliterated that 
the date might read 1609. 


G. Duptey Harsron. 
Hull. 


I greatly doubt if there is any older ‘‘ build- 
ing in England which bears the date of its 
erection ’”’ than the parish church of St. Paul 
at Jarrow-on-Tyne, to which I was ordained 
by Bishop B. F. Westcott in 1898. The con- 
temporary Latin dedication stone, now above 
the chancel arch, bears an inscription which 
means ‘‘ Built in 684 a.p.” 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


UTHORS SEEKING PROFESSIONAL 
ADVICE (clxxix. 85). — James Payn 
(1830-98), who wrote ‘Halves’ and ‘ By 
Proxy,’ consulted Sir Charles Russell (Lord 
Chief Justice) on some legal points that arose 
in his novels: see O’Brien’s ‘ Life of Lord 

Russell of Kilowen.’ 

J. P. ve C. 


A SAYING ABOUT BURNS (clxxix, 66).— 
The opinion quoted was expressed by Dugald 
Stewart though in somewhat different words; 
see Burns’s ‘ Works,’ Ed. Allan Cunningham 
1840, pp. 37 and 40. 


J. P. pe C. 
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Boethius. By Helen K. Barrett. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 7s. 6d, net.) 


WE think this book deserves a hearty wel- 
come. Boethius belongs to a time which, 
apart from the obvious differences in purely 
external matters, is curiously like our own. 
The revival of gross cruelty and of open in- 
difference to the suffering of the innocent as 
well as the wide-spread suffering itself must 
throw men’s minds—has thrown men’s minds 
—back on the first principles and the essential 
conditions of righteousness and happiness. 
And here is a man whose thoughts about life 
and justice, about God and eternity, were a 
light, a support, a consolation to people 
through the whole of the Middle Ages and 
even beyond them, to people of all ranks and 
sorts from King Alfred or Queen Elizabeth, 
to the simple and unlearned for whom Alfred 
undertook to paraphrase them. Their influ- 
ence, though the De Consolatione Philosophiae 
is now but little read, can be traced even in 
our own day. In fact, we have here the great 
outstanding example of what philosophy— 
the systematic and learned philosophy of the 
schools as contrasted with the rough practical 
wisdom of the untrained—can do for the 
ordinary man. The book, as we all know, was 
written while Boethius was in prison—or, as 
some interpret his words, in exile—awaiting 
death. At what he conceived to be the call 
of duty he had left his pleasant life of domes- 
tic happiness and philosophical study to take 
part in public affairs. He reached the highest 
place at the court and in the administration of 
Theodoric, and was suddenly hurled down, 
upon what accusation remains obscure, After 
the nine months’ detention of which De Con- 
solatione was the fruit, he was put to death 
with terrible brutality. But it seems clear 
that his philosophy, deepened, braced and 
pavites by the writing of his book, carried 
im through it all with peace and dignity. 

Miss Barrett gives an excellent, conspicu- 
ously well-written account of what we know 
(it is all too scant) of the life of Boethius— 
tracing its general setting and providing an 
adequate sketch of the career and the 
character of Theodoric. She analyses and 
discusses the De Consolatione, and writ- 
ing for the general reader, whose know- 
ledge of the Classics may require some 
supplementing, sets out skilfully the main 


lines of Platonic and of Aristotelian phile 
sophy as Boethius is concerned with them 
and does equally well by the Neoplatonie 
philosophers. Also she successfully draws for 
us the portrait of Boethius himself, a noble 
figure, one not merely devoted to philosophy 
as a long and affectionate study of its master 
had brought it home to him, but able to bring 
to it the independent, original activity of his 
own mind, so that his great legacy to the world 
is by no means merely a working over of 
other men’s ideas. Perhaps St. Augustines 
in the great question concerning time and 
the nature of eternity—might have received 
a little more attention. His famous disserta 
tion—though it would bear but indirectly on 
the argument of Boethius—is of the kind # 
alter for his readers the whole aspect and 
significance of time. Boethius must have 
known it. 

Miss Barrett has, of course, to tackle the 
vexed question whether or not Boethius was 
a Christian. This is one of the eighteenth 
century puzzles started by the Germans. Be 
fore then no one had questioned it. The 
question arises from the fact that De Conse 
latione is argued on the data of reason and 
natural religion, and that Christ and the 
scheme of salvation find no mention in it, But, 
as Dr. Fortescue well points out, philosophy, 
treated apart from the Christian religion, was 
considered by Christian scholars a permissible, 
nay a useful and laudable, pursuit. He mem 
tions both St. Augustine and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Miss Barrett has some good points 
to urge, but also we fancy that Boethius him 
self took his line of thought much more asa 
matter of course than she seems to assumé= 
as also the Middle Ages took it. To their 
thinking it required no explanation, nor was 
incompatible with Christian faith and prae 
tice. It should perhaps be remembered that 
philosophy in Boethius’s day was in some 
what the same position as science is with @& 
and that De Consolatione was not, to i 
writer, exactly a devotional manual. He 
sought in this particular writing another 
form of refreshment than devotion. How 
little one can argue from the absence of oF 
tain allusions or expressions to an absence @ 
Christian faith may be seen in ‘ The Dark 
Night of the Soul,’ by St. John of the Cros 
a book which, taken by itself with no know 
ledge of its author’s life or other work, might 
be read as the doctrine of a non-Christial 
mystic. 


Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., 
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